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SERMON XXIII. 
BY REV. STEPHEN R. SMITH. 


“For whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth ; and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth.”> Hesrews 12: 6. 


THE great objection to the doctrine of the final purity and happiness of 
allmen, is,—that God is a holy and a just Being: that because he is holv, 
he is therefore opposed to sin ; and because he is just, he must punish the 
transgressor. And these things are asserted and insisted upon, as tenacious- 
ly, and as confidently, as though all Universalists denied them. ‘They have 
never denied, or even doubted one or the other of them ; nor have they ever 
called in question, either, the holiness or the justice of God: but on the 
contrary, they have uniformly maintained that he will, and from the princi- 
ples of his own nature, must—punish sin. 

it is proposed in this discourse, to show the certainty, the nature, and the 
object of punishment. 

The certainty of punishment for every offence, and in exact proportion to 

the degrees of malignity by which each sin is characterised, is legitimately 
argued from_the universal experience of mankind. Such are the operation 
of the eternal laws of cause and effect, that moral beings cannot be sensible 
of having done wrong, without feeling the miseries of guilt and remorse. It 
.is true, that inattention to the nature and influence of compunction, may in- 
duce a belief that it is no part of punishment; because it is consequential— 
naturally and unavoidably growing out of the act of transgression. Hence 
many who have felt its keenest pungency have still looked for other indica- 
tions of the Divine displeasure. And hence also, the incongruous notion of 
local and literal flames, in order to punish an immaterial essence, and to 
impart misery to mind! It is not doubted that the outward circumstances of 
the transgressor, may be, and often are, much affected by hisconduct. But 
it is because he has a material body, and sustains certain relations which are 
necessarily under the influence of human actions. Still, external sufferings, 
When they are not perceived to be intimately connected with a sinful action, 
or consequent upon a vicious course of life, are viewed rather as misfortunes 
than chastisements. 

Let the question be put to every man—whether he ever felt punishment 
for sin ? and let him understand that all the guilt, shame and misery which 
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sin produces, is its punishment ; and every sinner will perceive that he has 
been punished. Let him recollect the “ stings of outrageous conscience” 
which have harrowed up his soul—the bitter anguish which the memory of 
his crimes inspires, and he will feel that * there is no peace to the wicked.” 
All this, and more than can be described, has been endured by every trans. 
gressor: and the record is indelibly written upon his conscience. — 

Revelation in respect to this subject, accords with experience. “ Foy. 
giving iniquity, and transgression, and sin, and that will by no means elegy 
the guilty.” Ex. 34: 7. ‘The wicked shall not be unpunished.” Proy, 
11: 21. ‘* Forthe son of man shall come in the glory of his Father with his 
angels; and then he shall reward every man according to his works.” Matt, 
16; 27. ‘ Who will render to every man according to his deeds,” &e. 
Rom. 2: 6—9. ‘And behold I come quickly, and my reward is with me. 
to give every man according as his work shall be.”” Rev. 22: 12. 

It is impossible not to perceive that the direct and plain import of all these, 
and many more passages of scripture which might be adduced, is, that eve- 
ry man in his own proper person will receive a punishment proportioned to 
his sins. 

The fears of men have suggested, and their ingenuity has invented a sys. 
tem by which they flatter themselves that they shall escape deserved punish- 
ment. This system supposes, that those who believe in the all-meritorious 
atonement of Christ, will be exempted from the chastisernents to which they 
are justly liable by sin.—That Jesus suffered in the place of all those who 
shall be saved ; and therefore, that none will be punished who are the sub- 
jects of salvation. 

But by comparing this system with the passages quoted, it will be seen 
that it has no authority from scripture. Especially when it is_ recollected 
that the Saviour who 1s supposed to have come into the world for the express 
purpose of rescuing man from deserved punishment, does himself declare— 
that he will ‘* render to every man according as his work shall be.” 

The nature of punishment seems not to have received so much attention 
as its fear. That fear has been made an instrument in the hands of skilful 
and designing men, to influence and control the public mind. Hence those 
unnatural excitements, which tempest-like, sweep over the land from time 
to time, and deface the moral beauty, and mar the harmony of society. A 
due attention to, and a proper understanding of the scripture doctrine of pun- 
ishment, will forever avert those moral and social calamities. 

What then, is punishment? Perhaps it will not be disputed that punish- 
ment—* ‘is the infliction of pain or suffering upon an individual, for the 
neglect ofduty, or the commission of crime.’’ Now the question very nat- 
urally arises—in what does punishment differ from revenge? According to 
this definition they are precisely of the same import. For revenge “is the 
infliction of pain, or suffering, for an omission of duty, or the commission ol 
crime.” 

For instance—a man assaults and strikes you without any provocation. If 
you proceed to chastise him yourself, by inflicting stripes,——it is called re- 
venge. But if you prosecute him for the insult, and the law should order 
the same number of blows to be inflicted by the same-hand,—it would then 
be called punishment. 


* Quoted from memory, from a treatise on ‘Divine Government’ by T. Southwood 
Smita. 
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Again—You see a parent, or guardian correct a child for an offence, and 
you call it punishment. But if the offence is committed against an indifferent 
person ; that is, one who is neither the master, guardian, nor parent, and 
that person inflict the same chastisement—you then call it revenge. Here 
then, we ask—what is the difference between revenge and punishment? The 
same pain and suffering are caused in both cases, in the same person, and 
for the same offence. 

The real difference consists, not in the pain and suffering endured, nor in 
the person, or law that inflicts it ; but in the motive with which it is adminis- 
tered. The law recognizes the future benefit of the offender, and the motive 
of the parent is the good ofthe child—but the only object in the other in- 
stance, is the production of pain without any view to the good or ill effects it 
may produce. Punishment is therefore, prospective—referring to future 
consequences ; but revenge is restropective, having reference only to a past 
offence.* 

Now the great rime is—with whi:h of these motives does the Deity 
inflict pain on offenders ? That God does cause misery—that he does inflict 
pain on sinful man, is admitted by all who profess christianity, and that he 
does it, from one or the other of these motives is certain; unless he be sup- 
posed to produce misery with a perfect indifference, both to the nature of 
the offence, and to the consequences of punishment. That is—without any 
motive whatever. But this is never pretended,—and if it were, it would be 
forever impossible to “justify the ways of God to man.”’ For the infliction 
of pain or misery without an object, implies a character wholly detestable— 
itis one of mere cruelty. It is indeed true, that the being who inflicts mise- 
ry without a motive, may not be as malignant, and therefore, not as wicked 
as one who does so merely for the sake of misery ; but he is certainly an ob- 
ject of equal dread. 

Does the Deity then, punish as a parent, or merely with a view to cause 
suffering ? One or the other, he must do. But here we are met with the sug- 
gestion—that the Deity is just, and he must punish the sinner in order to 
maintain the sanctity of his justice. 

But can that be justice which does not aim at domg good? Has a Legis- 
lature a right to enact laws—the violation of which will i incur a penalty, which 
if justly inf cted will do no good? Which were obviously enacted with a view 
to the punishment, and the ‘punishment inflicted only for the sake of the mis- 
ery it occasions ? A Herod, a Caligula, and a Nero have attempted a jus- 
tice of this description; but it was only to incur the merited abhorrence— 
the utter detestation of all mankind! A parent who should inflict pain upon 
hischild, without the motive of doing good, under the pretence that his jus- 
tice required it—would soon be taught that he was unfit to govern a fami- 
Iv. 

Now we assert that the supposition of endless punishment, is an eternal 
barrier to the possible production of good, and a violation of all the maxims 
ofjustice. ‘That it is the greatest possible evil—one, which if inflicted can 
only mark the character of God as cruel, or vindictive. Because it cannot 
be inflicted with a good motive ; and whatever is not from a good motive, 
is from no motive, or from an evil intention. The former of these is eru- 


elty—the latter is revenge. 


Smith on Divine Government, 
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But it will be asked—why does this consequence follow from the infliction 
of endless punishment, rather than from limited? For we know that in some 
cases, punishments are appended to the violation of human laws, which from 
their very nature cannot produce any good to the person on whom they are 
inflicted. Such for instance, is the punishment of death. 

To this we answer, that the punishment of death, has its origin in simple 
revenge. In the savage state the murderer is considered the lawful prey of 
the protector oi the family of the murdered individual—or of any relative or 
friend of the slain who may please to take revenge; but the community 
takes no part in the transaction. Hence it frequently happens, that the shed- 
der of blood escapes by the lenity of those who are acknowledged to have 
the right of putting him to deaih. 

Among the Israelites, this proc edure became a part of their peculiar sys- 
tem of national polity. And as their institutions were of divine or iginal, it 
wil be urged that the law authorising the punishment of death, was a law of 
God. 

To this it will be sufficient to reply—that considering the state of society, 
and the character of the people to whom this law was given, it might for the 
time being, be proper. But it will not therefore follow. that it is either 
proper, or right under different circumstances. And this is evident, from 
the provision which was made to preserve the man-sleyer, by the appoint- 
ment of the cities of refuge; and the “* avenger of blood” acted at discretion, 
and might if he pleased * spare the guilty.” But especially from the fact, 
that whenever the Deity took cognizance of those crimes which by human 
laws, incur death—the criminal was spared. 

Now as society improved, it was natural that the forms of jurisprudence 
should undergo a change. But human nature being always the same, in al- 
tering the process the same motives and principles were retained. Hence 
public vengeance has taken the place of individual revenge ; and under the 
forms of civil process persons are still put to death, rather as a matter of 

expediency, than from any sober conviction of its justice or propriety. 

You will perceive this, by recollecting your feelings on hearing the news 
of some agyravo'c¢d murder. Your blood seems in fermentation : ; and you 
are agitated by the most violent emotions. 

You exclaiin—the wrete h, | could almost rejoice to see him die—I could 
myself be his executioner! All this is perfectly natural—and it is the germ 
which shoots up through-the various and protracted forms of law, and w vhose 
fruit is death. But it was revenge in its inception; and its termination is 
revenge ! 

It must be obvious, that this zeal to punish prevents the possibility of the 
thing intended. If you would punish the murderer by human agency, pre- 
serve his life, for it is impossible for you to render the dead miserable. 

The distinction between law and right is far from being new ; and _ perhaps 
that distinction is as strongly marked upon the law which inflicts capital pun- 
ishment, as upon any other remnant of barbarism which has been transmit- 
ted to our times. But habitina great measure, reconciles us to that which 
bears the sanction of law ; though we can never argue ourselves into a con- 
viction that itis right. And this may furnish one reason why so little effort 
is made to reform that part of our civil code, at which the public mind re- 
volts. 

Another consideration has had great influence in preventing any advance 
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in the system of punishment. It is the doctrine of endless misery. For it 
was perceived that this could not be for the good of the punished, and yet 
was supposed to be just ; so it was taken for granted that to punish without 
any benevolent intention would be God-like, and therefore just. And thus 
men argue, that capital punishment is just by appealing to the supposed truth 
ofendless misery ; and on the contrary, would justify eternal punishment, as 
well as prove it, by referring to our criminal code. This is precisely what 
might be expected—the law for putting to death, and the doctrine of endless 
punishinent will live, and die together, in civil society ; and among barba- 
rians will pass for what they really are—rev enge. 

We now press the question—does the Deity punish for the purpose of ta- 
king vengeance—mevrely for the sake of making miserable ; or with the view 
of benefiting those whom he punishes? The truth of the doctrine of eternal 
misery, is suspended upon the answer. 

It will be in vain to urge—that the wicked are to be punished eternally for 
the general good. For those who are not rendered miserable, will be happy: 
and of course need not the dreadful reflection that their friends are in hell, to 
make them more so. Ifthen, the wicked are not punished for their own 
good, they obviously are not for the good of others ; because it is impossible 
to conceive of any to the subjects of happiness, without supposing them ca- 
pable of the same kind of infernal joy, which may be thought to irradiate the 
gloom of the devils. Besides—the supposition that God punishes without any 
view to the benefit of the punished, renders him the most malignant, and the 
most detestable being in the universe. The character of the imaginary Devil, 
falls infinitely short of our ideas of such moral deformity. He would make 
men miserable, but wants the power: but God we are told, will effect, what 
Devils, cannot! 

And this subject is surprisingly aggravated by the fact, that God must have 
foreseen this misery before he gave us existence. Yet with this awful destiny 
in full view—he would create man, and would consequently expose him to 
the influence of all the means calculated to secure this result. Seriously— 
had this been a doctrine of paganism, we need not wonder that Nero fiddled 
while Rome was burning ; or lounged with wonted indifference in his gar- 
dens while illuminated with the flames of burning christians ! 

But the sentiment that God punishes without the motive of doing good—or 
with a view to the benefit ofthe blessed only, is gradually giving place toa 
more benevolent system. Andsome of the most respectable professors and 
advocates of the doctrine of eternal punishment, maintain—that God will in- 
flict no more misery on any individual, than will promo‘e the good of that in- 
dividual. 

This is admitting in the most full and unqueli ied manner _ tue divine 
chastisements are paternal. And this admissicn proves—eit!:. that they do 
not understand the force of their own arguments ; or that they do not believe 
the proper eternity of punishment. For though punishment may be of ‘ong 





continuance, and exceedingly severe ; vet if it terminate it will admit of ¢ ood. 
But that misery which is endless, positively excludes the production of any 
good, 

Those. therefore, who admit that the Deity punishes wi: ew to the 
good of the punished, do in fact abandon the doctrine © -rnal misery, 
whether they know it or not. We may safely leave the: decide on their 


understanding of the matter—thinking it possible thet sve may preach the 
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truth—* ignorantly In unbelief. ” But whatever our reasonings may be re- 
specting the nature of punishment, they can only be prov ed true by the tes- 


ay of scripture. ‘The Psalmist speaking r of David in the character of 


Christ, says—Psalm, 89: 30—34—* If his children forsake my law, and 
walk not in my judgments—if they break my statutes, and keep not my com- 
inandments; then will I visit their transgression with the rod, and their inj- 
quity with stripes. Nevertheless my loving kindness will i not utte:ly take 
from him, nor suffer my faithfulness to fail.” : 

Now this is in accordance with thecourse of divine providence, which 
we are permitted to review, for a period of more than three thousand years, 
The loving kindness of God, has never failed towards the house of Israel, al- 
though they have so often been the subjects of very severe judgments and 
chastenings. But on the supposition of endless misery—all the fountains of 
divine goodness, and kindness must fail, and the streams of mercy thence, 
forever cease to flow. ‘ : : 

But this pledge of the wntailing faithfulness and loving kindness of God, 
stands not alone inthe word of truth. Godby the prophet !saiah, 57: 17-18, 
says,—* For the iniquity of his covetousness was | wroth, and smote him; 
{ hid me and was wroth, and he went on frowardly in the way of his heart, 
I have seen his ways and will heal him: [I will lead him also, and restore 
comforts unto him, and to his mourners.” 

Language cannot more fully express the purpose of God, not to abandon 
his creature man, than is done inthis quotation. Tor he is represented as 
voing on frowardly—the Lord was wroth and smote him,—but still will lead 
him—-heal him, and restore comfort to him and to his mourners. W hatever 
therefore the nature of punis shment may be; it isno evidence of the final 
withdrawal of the care of heaven. Nor isit any evidence that the sunshine 
of immortal favor will not again gild and cheer the days and the prospects of 
man; dry up the fountains of his crief, and crown him with imperishable 


joy. 
Those passages of scripture which express the nature of punishment, in the 
most full and clear manner—do also, as clearly define its object. And this 
i 


makes it necessary to quote only one set of texts. Because it must be plain 
that if punishment be vindictive, the motive must be misery—nothing but 
misery ; and ifit be paternal—the design is reformation, and of course the 
coud of the creature. 

Heb. xii, 9-11. “ Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh which 
corrected us, and we gave them reverence ; shall we not much rather be in 

subjection to the father of spirits, and live? For they, verily, for a few days, 
chastened us after their own pleasure ; but he for our profit, that we might 
be partake rs of his holiness. Now no chaste ning for the prese nt ecedaath to 
be joyous but grievious ; neverthe less, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby.’ 

From this quotation it is plain, that though an earthly parent may act 
merely from the impulse of his own pleasure—and we may admit him to be 
short sighted and capricious ; yet, the “Father of Spirits’? has one certain 
and definite motive—and one that is sure to ke obtained. That motive is 
“ our profit,” and it is the certainty of this result, which constitutes the su- 
perior reason for submitting to his corrections. If we gave reverence to 
those who might err: we should much rather submit without re pining and 
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without fear, to him whose dispensations are directed in mercy, and whose 
chastenings are administered that we may Live. 

Contemplating the Deity in the light of this passage, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with 4 very ple asing sense of the plenitude of his goodness— 
while the character w hich is but too generally ascribed to him, rises in con- 
trast, and excites our astonishment at the infatuation and the temerity of 
man. 

[t should not be overlooked, that the peculiar benefit intended by the Deity 
in our chastisement, 1s holiness—productive of * the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness.”” ‘This is truly paternal—it is precisely that object, which a good 
parent has in view in those corrections which in the government of his family 
che finds it necessary to inflict. And though an earthly parent may fail of at- 
taining the contemplated end, from want of perceiving, or applying the 
proper means ; yet of the wisdom for devising, and skill and efficacy in the 
application on the part of the Deity, there can be no doubt. 

We may rest assured, therefore, that all the benevolent purposes of God 
towards man, will, in the fulness of time, be consummated—man blessed with 
the enjoyment of purity and peace—and the Universal Parent glorified with 
the unconstrained homage ofall mankind. As a further, and conclusive 
proof of the disciplinary nature of punishment ; it should be remarked—that 
the word so rendered in the strongest connexion with the idea of duration 
found in the whole New Testament, implies reformation. Matt. 25: 46,— 
“ These shall go away into everlasting punishment.’’ Here the word ren- 
dered punishment is the same that is applied to the process of pruning a tree. 
The manifest design of which is to render the tree better—more fruitful, and 
better adapted to the purposes of the cultivatar and owner. 

So when the moral pruning of merited correction shall have been applied 
toerring man, he shall come forth from guilt and from suffering, to holiness 
and peace. 

These texts prove, if any fact can be proved by testimony——that God pun- 
ishes as a parent, for the express good of the punished ; the consequence of 
which is—* our profit,’’ by being made “ partakers of his holiness.”’ 

Such is the certainty, the nature, and the design of punishment ; and when 
we reflect on the infinitude of means at the disposal of Omnipotence—the re- 
sources of the great Father of the universe, we cannot doubt of the complete 
accomplishment of all his pleasure. And these views are eminently calcu- 
lated to exalt our conceptions of the character of God, to purify our devo- 
tions, to elevate our affections, and to inspire us with ardent desires of ren- 
dering a perfect obedience to his commands, while we look forward to that 
high destiny which awaits theeintelligent universe—-a blessed and a glorious 
immortality. Amen. 


SERMON XXIV. 


“And itrepented the Lord thathe had made man on the earth, andit grieved him at 
his heart.” Grnasis 6: 6. 





-w < 


This passage, togetlier with some other similar passages, have caused infi- 
dels to laugh and jeer at divine revelation. They have never stopped to ex- 
amine whether this passage is rightly translated or net; but have taken it for 
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granted that itis, and have made themselves merry with the notion that chris- 
tians worship a God who is subject to all the passions of a weak, fallible man 
But a little attention to the different readings which this passage will bear. 
and all the cause of their merriment will vanish. , 

Mr. Bellamy, of London, a very celebrated Hebrew scholar, who is about 
favouring the christian world witha new translation of the Bible, renders the 
passage thus—** Yet Jehovah was satisfied that he had made the man on the 
earth; notwithstanding he idolized himself at his heart.” Some of the rea- 
sons which Mr. Bellamy has given to justify his readings are the following :— 
There are two words in this verse which have been misunderstood and mis. 
applied by the translators. ‘The word,—it repented ; there certainly is no 
word for the pronoun it ; if translators had attended to the true reading of 
this word, they would have found that throughout the Scriptures it means to 
comfort, to be satisfied, appeased ; and all the words are applicable that 
may imply a state of comfort, or consolation, on account of something having 
taken place which brings the mind into a state of comfort and peace. Such 
as to strengthen, to enliven, invigorate, to countenance, to assist, to support 
the mind under calamity. 

Mr Bellamy veters to a great number of passages, where the same original 
word is translated éo comfort, to console, to be satisfied, &c. 

In Genesis 38: 12, we have the same word, both consonants and vowels, 
which is there translated right, viz. and he was comforted. That is, Judah 
was comforted. See also 2. Sam. 12: 24. and David comforted. 

Again, Gen, 50: 21, and he comforted. Also Chap. 24: 67, and he was 
comforted. Also Job 42: 11. Then came unto him all his brethren, and 
all his sisters, and they conforted him. Ezekiel 31: 16. And shall be 
comforted. Now as it cannot be said, that Judah repented, that David repen- 
ted, that Joseph repented, when he consoled his brethren ; that Lsaac repen- 
ted when he married Rebeccah: or that the brethren of Job repented when 
they comforted him; so neither can it be said that God repented when he had 
made man. As the words comfort and repent, with any modification what- 
ever, cannot be applied to his who is perfection in the absolute, who chan- 
geth not, consequently who never did any thing at one time, and repented 
that he had done it another ; who cannot repent because he is_ the fountain 
of all comfort, consolation and tranquillity : it follows, that a state of perfect 
tranquillity is to be perfectly satisfied. ‘hat God was satisfied with his last 
and best work, when he created man—When he had created man, he declar- 
ed all that he had made was rery good. 

To represent the omniscient Jehovah, with whom there is no future, as 
not knowing in the space ofa few years, that Ire should repent because he 
had made man on the earth, and it should grieve him at his heart, is an idea 
too shocking and ridiculous to be believed by any serious and rational per- 





~ —— 


son. 
The passage, as Mr. Bellamy translates it, appears perfectly rational and 


consistent, and agrees with the declaration of Jehovah when he had finished 
his work: but as it stands in our common translation, it presents an idea de- 
rogatory to the character of God, and inconsistent to the last degree. 

[ submit the foregoing remarks to the candid perusal of the public, with a 
firm conviction that they will be the means of satisfying many serious and in- 


quiring minds, 
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We should apologize, perhaps, to Br. 
§, R. Smith, for the liberty we have taken 
in publishing his sermon in the Herald, it 
being also in the pamphlet form. We trust 
he will excuse US. 





* How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation?” If self-styled orthodoxy 
be true, Paul should have said, * how shall 
we escape, if we neglect so GREAT DAMNa- 


TION?” 





Christians affirm, that they should not 
commit sin, were it not for the devil.— 
Now if the devil forces them to commit 
sin, why should he not be forced to suffer 
the consequences ? this would be no more 
than giving “ the devil his due.” 





If the salvation of “ immortal souls” is of 
such infinite importance, will the Saviour 
be discouraged in seventy or eighty years? 





If there are sinners in another world, 
will there not be a Saviour provided for 
them there as wel! as here. 





PROG’ESS OF TRUTH. 

Extract of a letter from Br. A. J. Mau- 
rice, junior Editor of the Liberalist, to T. 
Fisk. Mr. Maurice has lately travelled 
very extensively at the South. 

“The doctrine is spreading fast and far. 
The preachers are wavering. Some preach 
Universalist sermons though they have 
not adopted the name. I think it will not 
be long ere they do so. 





Extract of a letter from Alabama. 


“This country is almost inundated with 
orthodox zealots, tracts; or, as one of our 
wags observed, “ Tract Smiths.” In or- 
der to save the people from such preposte- 
rous delusions, and to enable them and us, 
(asidetrom ether considerations) to enjoy 





rational liberty, a few proscribed ‘infi- 
dels’ of us, as we are termed, are putting 
our shoulders to the wheel, in order to 
crush the hydra, ere it becomes ton pow- 
erful. Enclosed you will find twenty dol- 
lars, and | trust in a few months I shall be 
able to send you a number of subscribers 
from other towns in our state. It requires 
nothing but energy and a few talented 
preachers among us, to be rid of that worse 
than worthless nonsense—orthodoxy.” 





Extract of a letter from Ohio. 


“ As it respects the affairs of our nation, 
civil as well as ecclesiastical, I have long 
been of your opinion; and firmly believe 
that if ever our goodly political bark is 
wrecked, priestly influence is the rock on 
which it will split. Church and state des- 
potism are legitimate twins. It is not the 
number, nor the talents, and, least of all, 
the strength of their doctrines, that should 
appal us: but they have got the start ; they 
have occupied the ground, and have ga- 
thered a rich harvest in the field of folly 
and credulity before we were on the alert. 
Yet we will never despair. Our motto 
must be “dont give up the ship.” 





BRITISH UNIVERSALIST. 

We have lately perused the first num- 
ber of this interesting periodical, publish- 
ed at Glasgow, Scotland. 
cheering intelligence of the rapid progress 
ot liberal christianity in that country. The 
Editor, Rev. J. Edmunds, preached, inthe 
month of March last, to an audience of 
TWELVE THOUSAND !!!! Doctors of 
Divinity, “ can ye not discern the signs of 
the times ?” 


It gives us 


UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Union Associatiqgn met at Cincin- 
nati. O. on the 16th of May last. Rev. 
S. Tizzard was chosen Moderator, and 
Rev. A. H. Longley, Clerk. Circular 
Letter by Rev. J. C. Waldo. 

The Central Association met at Warren, 
N. Y. Brs. S. R. Smith, D. Skinner, and 
N. Stacy, were chosen a committee to su- 
perintend the publishing of Universalist 
tracts, pamphlets, &c. This is as it should 
be. It is high time that this plan of prop- 
agating rational ideas of our Heavenly Fa- 


| ther, his purposes and designs, were adop- 
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ted throughout the Universalist connexion. 

The Northern Conference of Universal- 
ists met at Burke, Vt. on the 3rd of June. 
Circular by Br. A. Ward. 

The Conventional Association convened 
at Newport, N. Y. June 17. Circular by 
Br. George Messinger. 

The Boston Association met at Charles- 
town, Mass. on the 4th of June. Adjourn- 
ed to meet at Boston, on the first Wednes- 
day in December. 

The Providence Association held a meet- 
ing at Pawtucket, R. 1. May 20. Circular 
by Br. Frieze. 

The New York Universalist Convention 
met at Utica on the 13th of June. 
lar by Br. S. R. Smith, who says, that at no 
period since the establishment of Univer- 


Circu- 


salism in this state, have the evidences of 
permanent prosperity been so great as at 
the present time. 

The Maine Universalist Convention was 
holden at Readfield, Maine, on the 24th 
and 25th of June. Our venerable brother 
William Frost, was chosen Moderator, and 
Brs. N. C. Fletcher and A. Merrill, clerks. 
Twenty-six ministers were present, and 
twenty-one lay delegates. Three young 
men received letters of fellowship, and al- 
so two clergymen from other denomina- 
tions, viz. Rev. Samuel Brimblecom, a 
gentleman of distinguished talents and at- 
tainments, pastor of the Unitarian Society 
in Norridgwock; and Rev. Moses M’Far- 
land, of the Free-will Baptist connexion. 
The truth is exerting a mighty influence 
in Maine. Circular by Br. Fletcher. 

The Black River Association convened 
at Rutland, N. Y. Circular by Br. A. 


Wood. 


We have tried to keep an account of the 
multitudes of New Societies that have been 
formed, and the churches that have been 
erected, but in vain. They increase so 
rapidly, that it is well nigh impossible ‘ to 
keep the run of these things.’ 
eties have lately been formed in E. Hemp- 


field, Pa, Essex, Mass. Marshall, Oneid 


New Soci- 





co. N. Y. Russia, Herkimer co, N.Y. A 
new church in Middleville, N.Y. Ano- 
ther about to be erected in Salisbury, N. 
Y¥Y. Anew Society at Woonsocket Falls. 
R. 1. Others at Barnstable, Mass., Pult- 
ney, Vt., New Portland, Me.; and new 
churches at Sandy Bay, Mass., Hanson, 
Mass., Woburn, Mass., Hingham, Mass., 
Vt. Gloucester, 
So we go. 


Livermore, Me., Dover, 
Mass. &c. &c. 





GOSPEL ADVOCATE, 

I had come to the determination hereaf. 
ter to make no reply to any thing that 
might emanate from the pen of Mr. Brown- 
indeed, | 


hoped that his former malicious attempt 


son, of the Gospel Advocate. 


to injure me, would have been sufficient to 


satisfy him. But it seems, that not satis- 


fied with my having sacrificed some five or 
six hundred dollars, for the good of the Ad- 
vocate, but he must sacrifice my good 
name, 
cate of July 11. 

Br. Fisk, of the New-York Gospel Her- 
ald, is requested to notice in his paper, 
that the sermon from L. 8S. Everett, pub- 
lished in his 13th No., was first published 
in the 6th No. of the Gospel Advocate.— 
He is requested to do this, because he in- 
formed his readers that Br. Everett was 
engaged as a contributor for the Herald, 
and that two sermons were expected from 
him soon. We have authority for saying, 
Mr. Everett has never engaged to contri- 
bute for Mr. Fisk’s paper, and we think 
Mr. F. has not taken the proper course to 
make his readers believe so.” 


The following ‘is from the Adyo- 


Now let facts speak. 

Extract of a letter from Rey. L. S. Eve- 
rett to T. Fisk, dated, Auburn, N, Y. 
December 22, 1828. 

* QO. A. Brownson will succeed me as 
editor—shall write for all hands; so look 
out for L. S. E. among your great names.” 
—“T'll stick by you, till every gun is fired 
and the ship sunk : when [| get to Charles- 
town, I wiil do you all the good [ can.” 


Extract of a letter from Rev. L. S. Eve- 
rett, dated, Charlestown, Mass. Febru- 
ary 3, 1829. 


*“ [| will soon make you a sermon, and 


®! send it on, and V'll help you all Lean, I 





a 




















—_— - y - 
am so drained of every thing worth pub- 
lishing, that I must take time to breathe, 


before | can do any good to any body.” 

In another letter, Mr. Everett says, “ I 
shall send you on two sermons soon.” 

Our readers can now judge, whether or 
no Mr. Everett “ engaged to contribute for 


, 


Mr. Fisk’s paper,” or whether I[ * have ta- 
ken a proper course in making my readers 
believe so.” I requested Mr. Doubleday, 
as an act of justice to me on a former oc- 
casion, to publish my refutation of the 
charges alleged against me by Mr. Brown- 
son, and this was refused. I was not al- 
lowed to be heard in my own defence. I 
now make the same request with regard to 
these new accusations. With Mr. Brown- 
gon and the Gospel Advocate, I have done 
forever. He may accuse me of murder or 


robbery—I shall not reply. 
T. FISK. 
BELIEVE, OR BE DAMNED! 

So says the believer in eternal damna- 
tion. “ Believe! believe! or you will be 
plunged into an endless hell, to suffer the 
burning wrath of God for ever! “ I do be- 
lieve,” says the Universalist. ‘“ What do 
“Why, I believe that ail 
“ Then you will in- 


you believe ?” 
men will be saved.” 
evitably be damned.” 
Reader, Iam in a dilemma. How shall 
I get out of it? Shall I say that I believe 
all men will be damned ?” In this case the 
For if I 


believe in universal damnation, I cannot 


matter would not be amended. 


believe in my own salvation. 

To close these remarks, I will state how 
the subject appears to my mind. “Believe 
that you will be damned, and you will be 
saved. Believe that you will be saved, and 


A, C.F. 


you will be damned.” 


A FREE THINKER. 

An itinerant preacher, a few years since, 
while discussing on the subject of sects, 
observed —* Some of you may, probably, 
wish to know to what sect I belong. I can 
I am a Free- 


Not that IT belong to a particu- 


tell you in very few words : 


Thinker. 
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aay | 
lar sect of that name, but i am a Free- 
Thinker on this wise: I think, and if af- 


terwards, I discover that I thought wrong, 
I take the liberty of thinking again.” 





It appears as though the above may be 
improved to advantage. Should we not 
all be such Free Thinkers ? Should we not 
renounce every opinion, no matter how 
dearly we have valued them, which later 
evidence has discovered to be erroneous ? 

We are all aware of the deep impression 
made upon our minds by education, and 
From these 
it is impossible for us to be wholly ex- 


the prepossessions of youth. 
empt. But it would seem to be not only 
our duty, but our reasonable privilege, 
continually to examine, think, and judge 
for ourselves. Solomon was of opinion, 
that a fool never changed his opinions, 
but that a wise man changed often. That 
this opinion is correct, daily experience 
testifies. A. C. T. 
DAMNATION OF INFANTS. 
Light is progressing. It is of a progres- 
A very few years have been 
swept into the bosom of the past, since a 
doctrine was publicly propagated from the 
pulpit—a doctrine so utterly devoid of 
common feeling, so irreconcilable with the 
eternal principles of justice and mercy, so 


heart-rending to the better feelings of our 


sive nature. 


nature, that every person of the least sen- 
sibility, must rejoice at its banishment from 
the profession, if not from the creeds, of 
most Christians. The doctrine to which 
I allude, is placed at the head of this arti- 
cle. It was so revolting even to the hard 
heart and callous feelings of John Calvin, 
that he called it a “ horrible decree.” It 
behooves us not to say, how much pain 
has been endured by parents in frequently 
hearing that “ the streets of hell are paved 
with the skul! bones of infants not a span 
long.” 

However, at this enlightened age, for- 
mer believers in the horrible sentiment un- 
der consideration, have almost unani- 
mously agreed that aux children are inclu- 
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ded in the covenant of redemption. But 
light is progressive. All of us have been 
children—ergo, all are included in the cov- 
enant. From the progressive nature of 
light, we predict the period, when not only 
the little children will be permitted to go 
to heaven without molestation; but that 
the belief will be as extensive as creation. 


A. C. T. 





‘©::@ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





Mr. Epiror, 

Having lately perused ten letters by 
Rev. Joel Hawes, of Hartford, entitled, 
“ Reasons for not embracing the doctrine 
of Universal Salvation,” and a review ot 
those letters by Mr. R. Canfield, [ could 
not but observe one passage in the letters, 
which Mr. C. has not particularly noticed. 
On page 54, he says: “* What is the effect of 
this doctrine in places where it is preached 
at the present day’? Does it produce con- 
viction of sin? Does it excite the inquiry 
so often made under the preaching of the 
Apostles, ‘ What must we do to be saved?’ 
Does it bring men to repentance and a holy 
life?” &c. 

On reading the above, I cannot resist th: 
wish to be indulged in a few interrogato- 
ries. What is the effect of the doctrine of 
endless misery, as it is usually preached? 
Does that produce conviction of sin, and 
excite the inquiry mentioned in the extract? 
Does that bring men to repentance and a 
holy life ? Such 
preaching requires the aid of a highly ex- 


I answer fearlessly, no. 


cited imagination to give it any effect ; and 
hence, in times of great religious excite- 
ment, commonly called “ revivals,” the 
effect of such preaching is mostly visible. 
In most other cases, as its preachers them- 
selves declare, even a belief of it serves 
but to harden the heart, and confirm the 
sinner in his sinful course. But] have a 
more direct method of answering the Rev. 


gentleman’s queries. I assert that there is 


Acts xvi, 30, had either of them heard a 
word on the subject of future punishment ; 
on the contrary, we know that Peter's 
preaching was as unlike modern ortho. 
doxy, and as like Universalism, as can well 
be unagined. He addresses those who had 
crucified Christ, as “ men and brethren,” 
not as hell-deserving sinners; and tells 
them that the promise is unto them— 
Promise of what? of endless punishment 
in hell? I think not. Paul says: “The 
goodness of God leadeth to repentance ;” 
and what was the effect of Paul’s preach. 
ing? It is remarkable that on the first 
preaching of the gospel by the Apostles, 
which is so freely copied by Luke in the 
Acts, we never find one of them once 
Louching upon this darling tenet of ortho- 
doxy ; and although the consequences of 
believing the gospel are frequently men- 
tioned, (see Acts ii, 38, and xvi, 31,) yet 
not a word is said of the endless misery 
As we are well 
aware of the good effects of preaching 


of those whe reject it. 


Universalism by Peter and Paul, it be- 
hooves Rev. Joel Hawes to produce evi- 
dence of the equally good effects of preach- 
ing the endless misery of the wicked. 


S. HAMMOND. 


TO THE TEACHERS IN ISRAEL. 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


When Br. Myers, on a late occasion, de- 
livered a discourse beiore the Universalist 
Society in Marietta, Pa. there were two 
candles placed beiore him, which caused a 
double shadow of his form to appear on 
the wall behind him. A small boy, present 
at the meeting, observed the two shadows, 
but said nothing. At a subsequent meet- 
ing, the same cause also produced two 
shadows of the reader for the evening.— 
The same boy was again present, and no- 
ticing it, his astonishment could not, as 
before, be confined to his own breast; but 
on his return home he made his mother 
acquainted with it. * When Mr. Myers,” 
said he, “preached, he had two shadows, 
and last night, when was reading, 
there were two shadows again!” The 


no evidence, whatever, that the Jews, who 'pious mother sagely replied, “ You should 


exclaimed, “ Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” &c. Acts 2: 37; orthe Jailor, 





not go to these meetings—one of those 
shadows was the Devil’s shadow.” 
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— . . 
As you, by your teachings, have induced 


ople to believe in this almost almighty 
being, you perhaps, can inform us whether 
the mother was correct; and if so, please 
explain how an invisible personage (as he 
was on these occasions,) could have a visi- 


ble shadow. A. B. G. 


Of the two great parties into which 
rofessing Christians are divided, one re- 
commends to us to investigate, to scruti- 
nize. to search and think for ourselves— 
the other to shut up our eyes, to reject our 
culties, and believe as we are told.— 
Which shall we follow ? S. H. 





[thas been generally understood, that 
one great principle contended for, by the 
Reformers, in their struggles ayainst Po- 
pery was, the right of private judgment in 
matters of faith—and still, as soon as we 
exercise this private judgment, and hap- 
pen to differ from the orthodox standard 
in consequence, they doom us to an end- 
less hell, which, in. our “private judg- 
ment,” the Scriptures tell us nothing about. 
Do we need another Reformation? S.H. 





BRIEF DIALOGUES—NO. 8. 

Limitarian. In the conversation be- 
tween Christ and the Saduce»s, on the 
resurrection, Christ is made to say, by 
Juke xx, 35, “ But they which shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead,” &c. How 
does this agree with Universalism ? 

Universalist. Perfectly. We have only 
to ascertain how many are raised from the 
dead, to know how many are worth, .— 
Now you agree that al? will be raised—of 
course ail are worthy, unless God will, in 
amistake, raise some as worthy who are 
hot so, 

L. True; but will ail who are raised, 
obtain that world spoken of? 
IT answer, “As 
in Adam (“the image of the earthly,”) ail 


U. Meaning heaven? 


> and in 


die, even so (* equal on both sides,’ 
a manner equally certain,) in Christ, (“ the 
image of the heavenly,”) all shall be made 
alive.” 

L. You are not aware, probably, that 
the meaning we put on this is, that all who 
are in Christ, and they only, shall be mad- 
alive, and the rest shall remain in eternal 
death, though raised in the resurrection, 
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U. lam willing to abide by the text as 
to its own meaning. 

L. That, in its literal meaning, is a- 
gainst me. May it not, however, mean, 
that they shall only be raised in the resur- 
rection—not made happy ? 

U. How are the dead raised, and with 
what body? Is it not in a heavenly, im- 
mortal, powerful, glorious and incorrupti- 
ble state ? 
able ? 

L. 
not believe him to be happy. 

U. Do you believe he is glorious and 
heavenly, or is he corruptible ? 

IL. He was such before his apostacy. 

U. Ishe now so? If not where is your 
argument? But I have yet stronger proof. 
You acknowledge that all will be made 
alive in Christ, but doubt whether they 
will even then be pure and happy. 


How then can they be miser- 


Satan is the same, and yet we do 


Now, 
on this point, Paul is very express and 
plan. 2d Corinth. v,17: “If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new: creature: old 
things are passed away ; behold, all things 
are become new.” Can any thing be 
more plain ? 

L. lam not yet convinced, and hope to 
prove it before long. A. B. G. 





SAFE ENOUGH—NO SOULS. 

A Methodist preacher in this city, a few 
Sundays ago, said, “ Show me a Univer- 
salist, and | will show you a person who 
has no soul!” If this be the case, we are 
in no danger of endless damnation—that’s 
A HEARER. 


certain. 


INSANITY. 


Rev. Mr. B. of this city, a short time 
since, having heard of the iliness of a high- 
ly respectable person, (to whom he was 
personally unknown) thought it a fine op- 
portunity to gain a proselyte. He accord- 
ingly called, and began without the least 
ceremony, to ask the sick man, if“ he was 
villing to be damned,” &c. when the wife, 
supposing him to be deranged, desired him 
to leave the house. He did so—where- 
upon she expressed her satisfaction, in that 
she was not obliged to call in the neigh- 
pours. for she was sure “ he was a crazy 


” x. 


man. 


. 
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[We have hitherto neglected to notice, 
so fully as we could have wished, that most 
excellent work, * The Ancient History of 
Universalism,” by Br. Hosea Ballou, 2d, of 
Roxbury, Mass. This has been owing, not 
to the want of inclination, but the want of 
iime. The able Review which we com- 
mence in this number, is irom the “ Brit- 


ish Universalist,” published at Glasgow, | 


Scotland. } 

The Ancient History of Universalism: 
From the time of the Apostles, to its 
condemnation in the Fifth General Coun- 
cil, A. D. 553. With an Appendix, tra- 
cing the Doctrinedown to the Era ofthe 
Reformation. By Hosea Ballou, 2d, 
Pastor ofthe Universalist Society in Rox- 
bury. Boston: Marsh and Capen. pp. 
328. 

We have been called to the performance 
of no duty which has given us the satisfac- 
tion we now enjoy, in presenting our rea- 
ders with an account of this work. 

Mr. Ballou has commenced his History 


at A. D. 90, a period at which the most of | 


the New Testament had been written, and 
all the Apostles, save the venerable St. John, 
had passed from the stage of human life. 
We are informed in the Preface, “ that the 
Ancient History of Universalisn, is natu- 
rally distinguished, by certain peculiari- 
ties, into three successive periods: the 
First, extending to the year 190, affords 
but few indisputable traces either of that 
doctrine, or its opposite; the Second, to 
390, or 394, is distinguished by the pre- 
valence both of Universalism and of the 
doctrine of endless misery, without produ- 
cing the least disturbance or uneasiness in 
the church; the Third, reaching te the 
Fifth General Council, in A. D. 553, is 
marked with continual censures, frequent 
commotions, and some disgraceful quar- 
rels, on that subject.” In relation to the 
first period, our author gives the opinions 
of the Christians concerning future punish- 
ment andthe eventual salvation ofthe world, 
illustrated by extracts from all the writings 











i 


extantat that time, in which thesubject was 
introduced. Here the Epistle of Clemens 
Romanus; the Epistles of Ignatius; the 
Epistle of Polycarp; thatof Barnabas; the 
Shepherd of Hermas; the Sibylline Ora- 
cles; the writings of Justin Martyr; a Re- 
lation of the Martyrdom of Polycarp; the 
Oration of Tatian ; the Letter of the Church. 
es of Lyons and Vienna; two productions 
of Athenagoras; a Treatise of Theophilus, 
and the works of Irenzwus, are passed be- 
fore the reader, and every thing in them is 
extracted whence the opinions of the Chris. 
tians, during this period, concerning the 


An 


account is given also of the early Gnostic 


future state of man, could be drawn. 


sects; and particular care is taken to show 
what notions they entertained that were 
Of 


the works we have mentioned, some aun- 


peculiarly odious to the Orthodox,* 


thors seem to have believed in annihilation. 
some in future punishment, though there is 
no indisputable proof they thought it to be 
endless, and one, at least, (the author of 
the Sibylline Oracles,) held, to the event- 
Of the 


Gnostic sects, many believed this doctrine; 


ual restoration of all mankind. 
but they were not reproached on that ae- 
count by the Orthodox ; and although they 
were most warmly and bitterly opposed, 
and notwithstanding what were thought to 
be their greatest errors were carefully poin- 
ted out, it does not appear that the partic- 
ular tenet of the salvation of all souls was 
regarded as obnoxious. So far as the first 
great division of his subject is concerned, 
our author gives a condensed view of the 
result of his labours, as they affect the 
question of Universalism, in the following 


words :-— 
“ Thus far, however, we have carefully 


* T would also take this opportunity, 
once for all, to apprize rey readers of the 
sense in which they will find certain terms 
aud phrases used in the following work. 
By the popular terms orthodox and heretic, 
I mean, notthe true and the false creed, 
but the predominant, or catholic, and the 
dissenting, or anathematized.——Eziract 
from the Prefuce to the History 
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presenved, in his own words, the opinion 
of every writer whose works are extant; 
and we have also produced the views of 
the heretics upon this subject, from the 
best authorities within our reach. ‘To the 
reader belongs the privilege of such reflec- 
tions as the whole case, now pretty fully 
laid before him, may suggest. We will, 
however, observe, that of the Orthodox 
writers, nearly all allude to, or expressly 
assert, a future judgment, and a future 
state of punishment. Sevent call it the 
werlasiing, the eternal fire or torment ; but 
out of these there are three who certainly 
did not think it endless, as two of thein 
believed the damned would be annihilated, 
and the other asserted their restoration to 
bliss. What were the views of the remain- 
ing four, upon this point, cannot be deter- 
mined; since the circumstance just men- 
tioned shows that their use of the word ev- 
rrlusting, is no criterion. The others whom 
we have passed in review, are silent with | 
regard to the duration of misery. 

« To these remarks we must add, that 
such of the Gnostic sects as are thought to | 
have held the salvation of all souls, still 
flourished ; but their history, like that of 
all the heretic christians, is obscure and 
uncertain. 

“Among the Orthodox, it is curious to 
mark the seeming progress of sentiment 
concerning a future state of punishment. 
In their earliest writings, that of Clemens 
Romanus and those of Ignatius, it is either | 
wholly omitted, or else expressed in the 
most indefinite manner. Aiterwards, we 
find it introduced asa peculiar motive of 
terror; ard as such, it became more and 
more employed, even by those who ex- 
pressly assigned it a limited duration.— 
When the Greek philosophy and heathen 
superstitions began to prevail in the church, 








they soon succeeded in delineating the | 


whole topography of the infernal realm, 
pointed out its division, described it regu- 
IMions, and familiarly brought to light all 
its secrets.” pp. 67, 68. 

The second of the general divisions into 
which the History may be arranged, em- 
braces a period of about two centuries, dur- 
ing which, both Universalism and the op- 
posite doctrine prevailed in the church, 
without any contention or animosity on 


+ Viz. Barnabas, Hermas, Sibylline Or- 
acles, Justin Martyr, Relation of Polycarp’s 
Martyrdom, Theophilus and lreneus inthe 
Letter of the churches of Lyons and Vien- 
na, and in his work against Heresies, 
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that account. The eminent Universalists 
of this period, are Clemens Alexandrinus, 
after him the renowned Origen, and mos 
probably Origen’s admirers, among whom 
we may reckon Alexander, Bishop of Je- 
rusalein; Heraclas, Bishop of Alexandria; 
Ambrosius, the patron of Origen; Firmil- 
lian, Bishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia; 
Gregory ‘Thaumaturgus and Athenodorus, 
Bishops of Pontus. Victorinus, Bishop of 
Petavbium, on the Danube, was probably » 
Universalist; as was Pamphilus; and Eu- 
sebius, Bishop of Caesarea, well known by 
his Ecclesiastical History ; Titus, Bishop 
of Bostra; Basil, the Great, and his broth- 
er, the Bishop of Nyssa; and, were it not 
for the indecision he sometimes manifested. 
Gregory Nazianzen; Didymus, of Alexan- 
dria; Jerome, until the latter part of hi 

lite; Evagrius Ponticus; Palladius, of Ga- 
latia ; lsidorus, of Alexandria; and John. 
Although all these 
probably held to Universalism, and some 


Bishop of Jerusalem. 


of them deiended it at length, yet they were 
not reproached on this account, nor was the 
doctrine made the subject of any opposi- 
tion or complaint. 

| Zo be continued. } 


-->> Oe O+«-- 
PROPOSAL, 
BY T. FISK, 

For publishing by subscription, in the city 
of New York, a Treatise on Divine Goy- 
ernment, by Dr. Southwood Smith, from 
the tourth London edition. 

This work is too well known to the 
American public to need any recommenda- 
tion. It will be printed on good paper, 
with new type. The volume will contain 
from three to four hundred pages, 12mo, 
and will be afforded at $1 bound. Agents 
who forward five dollars, will receive six 
copies. The work will be put to press im 
mediately. Depositaries will be establish- 
ed in all the principal towns in the coun- 
try. Orders addressed to T. Fisk, will 
receive prompt attention. Editors. friend- 
ly to the cause of truth, will be pleased to 
insert the above. 








@uiversalist Books, 
Pamphlets, and Sermons, for sale at the 
Office of the Gospel Herald. 
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Forever gone—oh chilling sound 
That telis the knell of hope and joy, 
Potent with torturing pangs to wound, 
But not in misery to destroy. 


Forever gone—Oh, madness wild 
Dwells in that drear and atheist doom ; 
But death of horror is despoil‘d, 
When heaven shines forth beyond the 
tomb. 


Forever gone—Oh dreadful fate ! 
Go visit nature—gather thence ; 
‘The symbols of man’s happier state, 
Which speaks to every mortal sense. 


The leafless spray, the wither’d flower, 
Alike with men own death’s embrace ; 

But bursting forth in Summer hour, 
Prepare anew to run life’s race. 


And shall it be that man alone, 
Dies, never more to rise again ; 

Cf all creation highest one, 
Created but to live in vain ? 


Forever gone—oh, dire despair, 
Look to the heavens, the earth, the sea, 
Go read our Father’s promise there, 
Go, heir of immortality. 
INFALLIBILITY. 
Extract from Dr. Chalmers’ sermon, “on 
the doctrine of christian charity applied 
to the case of Religious difference,” 


“It is said of the Papists, that they as- 





cribe an infallibility to the Pope, so that if 


he were to say one thing, and the Bible an- 
other, his authority would carry it over the 
authority of God. And, think you, my 
brethren, that there is no such Popery a- 
mong you? You all have, or ought to have, 
Bibles; and how often is it repeated there, 
*Hearken diligently unto me.” Now, do 
you obey this requirement, by making the 
reading of your Bibles a distinct and earn- 
est exercise? Do you ever dare to bring 
your favorite minister to the tribunal of the 
word, or would you tremble at the pre- 
sumption of such an attempt, so that the 
hearing of the word carries 4 greater au- 
thority over your mind than the reading of 





the word? Now this want of daring, this 
trembling at the very idea of a dissent from 
your minister, thisindolent acquiescence jn 
his doctrine is just calling another man 
master; it is putting the authority ofa man 
over the authority of God; it is throwin 
yourself into a prostrate attitute at the foot- 
stool of infallibility; it is not just kissing 
the toe of reverence, but it isthe profound 
degradation of the mind and oi all its fac. 
ulties; and without the name of Popery,— 
that your bosoms, your souls may he in- 
fected with the substantial poison, and your 
conscience be weighed down by the oppres- 
sive shackles of Popery. And all this, in 
the noon day effulgence of a Protestant 
country, where the Bible, in your mother 
tongue, circulates among all your families, 
—where it may be met with on almost ey- 
ery shelf, and is ever soliciting you to look 
to the wisdom that is inscribed upon its pa- 
ges. 


WANT OF ZEAL. 

If Universalists had one twentieth part 
of the zeal and perseverance in building 
churches and settling ministers, which the 
orthodox have, we do believe there would 
not be a town in the U. S. in which Uni- 
versalism would not be well established, 

We donot desire that Universalistsshould 
follow the example of the orthodox in the 
pitiable means they make use of to build 
up their tottering cause, but we do want, 
that they should show somewhere near as 
much zeal in a good cause, as others do ina 
bad one.—Chr. Intelligencer. 





Every man ought to bear it in mind, that 
the meaning of Gospel is good news. Noth- 
ing relating to the Gospel, then, ought to 
be so explained as to make it inconsistent 
with good news. But is the notion that 
God hates us good news? Is the doctrine 
of endless misery good news?—Ib. 


STILL FARTHER SOUTH. 


A friend in this city from New-Orleans, 
says that a Universalist Meeting House is 
now building in that city. Not the strong 
current of the Mississippi goes forward with 
more irresistible course than truth.—7r. 
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